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Memorabilia 





QUBSCRIBERS to the Antiquaries Journal 

have received, with the current number 
(Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1, 2), the unwelcome 
news that their annual payment is to be 
raised from a pound to thirty shillings; 
even so, they will be getting more than 
their money’s worth. 

Three very important contributions 
almost fill the present bulky double number. 
Sir Leonard Woolley gives an account of 
his excavations in 1939 at Atchana-Alalakh, 
when he laid bare the remains of the Palace 
of King Yarum-Lim (c. 1780 B.c.), and 
began on the Temple site, work that could 
not be completed till 1946. 

Mr. J. G. D. Clark, discussing exhaus- 
tively the development of fishing in Pre- 
historic Europe, concludes that “the fisher- 
man is entitled to regard his pastime as 
deriving from an economic activity peculiar 
to Neoanthropic man.” Upper Palzolithic 
man could fish with lime and gorge and 
spear; Mesolithic man discovered net and 
hook and learnt to fish from a boat; Neo- 
lithic man added such improvements as the 
barbed book and the weir. Such were the 
opening phases of man’s long struggle to 
wrest, by hook or snoek, his nourishment 
from the waters. 

To the ordinary reader, Mr. O’Neil’s 
article on War and Archeology in Britain 
Is perhaps the most interesting. As early 
as 1938, the Service Departments agreed to 
keep the Inspectorate of Ancient Monu- 
ments informed of all acquisitions of land; 
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and though the War Office was for good 
reasons unable to fulfil the promise, the 
Air Ministry and the Admiralty kept it till 
the end. Six other Ministries were also in 
liaison with the Inspectorate, and in this 
way over 16,000 schemes were scrutinized. 
Though, as at Cissbury Camp, some damage 
was done to ancient monuments, the scheme 
led directly to the carrying-out of over forty 
excavations, some of them of major impor- 
tance, on airfields and other sites. 

A very long list is given of historic 
buildings injured by enemy action and 
temporarily or permanently repaired by the 
Ministries of Works and Home Security. 
In some places, bombing even led to the 
discovery of antiquities; at Exeter Cathe- 
dral, for instance, the blasting of the stone 
screen in the choir revealed “ numerous 
medieval wax votive arms, legs, etc.” 


WE have a very proper respect for archzo- 

logical societies, and their Transactions 
are sweeter to us than honey from the 
honeycomb. Sometimes, however, we could 
wish that these latter catered a little less for 
those of riper years, for the erudite and for 
those who find no difficulty in paying half- 
a-guinea or more. The Lincolnshire Local 
History Society is making a praiseworthy 
effort to reach a larger audience and is fitly 
represented upon the Committee recently set 
up by the National Council of Social Ser- 
vices to assist the study of local history in 
rural areas. A modest subscription of five 
shillings entitles members to receive the 
Society’s admirable quarterly, The Lincoln- 
shire Historian, whose second number has 
just reached us. 

The Society co-operates with local Rural 
Community Councils to organize annual 
residential Summer Schools of Local His- 
tory; it is to be hoped that its influence will 
be felt more and more in the schools of the 
county. Where (as at Christ’s Hospital 
under the late S. E. Winbolt, and more 
recently at Colchester Royal Grammar 
School) sound and inspiring history teach- 
ing is given, field work can become of 
absorbing interest to ardent youth; and one 
could scarcely have a better popular intro- 
duction to the subject than Mr. C. W. 
Phillips’s paper on Field Archeology in 
Lincolnshire. 

One notes the suggestion that Goldsmith 
borrowed the name of his Deserted Village 
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from Aubourn, in the county of Lincs., and 
that he may have heard of it from Bennet 
Langton. He is at least as likely to have 
heard of it from his friend, Captain Anthony 
Lumpkin, with whom he stayed at Levering- 
oa. and with whose name also he made 
ree. 


"THE Spring number of English is full of 

good things. Mr. Guy Boas, writing 
upon W. S. Gilbert, insists upon the essen- 
tial Englishness of the great humorist, who 
“laughed at the potential pomposity of 
English institutions without ever bringing 
those institutions into contempt,” who 
“gave educated Englishmen a _ boundless 
opportunity to laugh at themselves without 
losing self-respect,” who “made the repu- 
tation of the ‘unmusical’ English as an 
operatic nation.” 

ROGER LANCELYN GREEN writes learnedly 
and readably upon the Legend of the 
Phoenix and upon its dwelling-place in the 
Dry Tree at the End of the World. 

English does good work in sending its 
readers to make or renew acquaintance with 
writers who suffer from unjust neglect. 
Last time it was Gower; now Miss D. M. 
Stuart pleads so eloquently for ‘ Ossian’ 
Macpherson that even the ranks of John- 
sonians can scarce forbear to agree with 
her that “there is nothing wildly strange in 
the spectacle of these gigantic, gloomy ver- 
bose warriors, ranting, battling and bleeding 
in an atmosphere of continuous meteoro- 
logical metaphor and simile,” and that 
“there remains in Macpherson’s work a 
curious quality, Celtic and crepuscular, 
elusive yet persuasive, not to be matched in 
any antecedent English verse or prose.” 

We believe that English is very widely, as 
very rightly, read by members of the teach- 
ing profession. If any of them stand in 
need of a golden text to bind phylactery- 
wise upon their brows, we commend to 
them Mr. Richard Goodman’s strikingly 
beautiful little poem, A Schoolmaster on 
Speech Day. 


ROM the heart of the learned Latin 
Quarter there comes to us the quarterly 
review of the Société d’Histoire littéraire 
de la France.’ In its pages, M. René 
Pintard deals very faithfully with M. 
‘Revue d’Histoire littéraire de la France. 48e 


année No. 1. Janvier-Mars, 1948. Librairie Armand 
Colin, 103 Bd. Saint-Michel, Paris (V¢). 
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Rochot, whose lately-published opinions ‘ 
touching Gassendi’s relations with Galileo Li 
and leanings towards philosophical mod. 
ernism seem to him to smell of the faggot, 

The two other major contributions have 
a certain similarity of subject. M. Ren — — 
Ricatte examines the careful documentation 
and criminological research with which the 
Goncourts built up La Fille Elisa; while M. 
Paul Verniére, examining the genesis of I 
Balzac’s Vautrin, concludes that this fay. T 
ourite child of the author’s invention owes 


most to the Mémoires of Vidocq. es 
M. Victor Giraud, honorary President of F ges 
the Society, speaks sadly of himself as a § and 


“ vieillard infirme,”’ but there is youthful 
vigour in his interesting account of F Ap 
Jacques Brydaine (1701-1767), whose bril- F ma 
liant career gives the lie to the oft-repeated F of | 
statement that the Gallican Church had no 
great religious orator between Massillon and § gop 
Lacordaire. Dr 

But the English reader will delight most as 
in M. Pierre Moreau’s admirable account § pig 
of Charles Dédéyan’s three recent books § pro 
about Montaigne. While he would agree § ¢oj 
with Andrew Long that “ Montaigne seems F att 
to express the French character, to express I 
the French genius and the French way of § for 
looking at life more clearly and completely F wa 
than any other writer,” he yet agrees with § jp 
Albert Thibaudet that Montaigne and Mon § pa 
tesquieu are the most English of French § Ne 
writers and that “Jl’acclimitation singulitre F Ga 
de Montaigne en Angleterre et dans les pays § iy 
de langue anglaise, la résistance qu'il trouve § leg 
en terre germanique et italique, voila qui le § the 
marque comme un grand atlantique.” Vi 


NUMBER Three of the projected twenty Te 

monographs telling the history of .. 
Iichester has been published, and deals with § * 
the Ilchester Mint and IlIchester Trade Q 

















Tokens. Though so many silver pennies . 
were struck in the town between the reigns . 
of Edgar and Henry III that Ilchester must Sp 
at one time have been amongst the two f “ 
dozen most important towns in England — ™! 
its prosperity so fell away that only five § © 
tokens were issued there in the seventeenth, th 
and none at all in the eighteenth century. b 
The price of these admirable little mono a 
graphs (obtainable from their author, Mr. p 
J. Stephens Cox, at Ivel House, IIchester) is 

3s. 6d., reduced to 2s. 6d. for those sub- . 





scribing to the whole series. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





NOTES ON “THE TWO ANGRY 
WOMEN OF ABINGTON ” 


THERE is no satisfactory library edition 
of Henry Porter’s lively Elizabethan 
comedy The Two Angry Women of Abing- 
ton (1599), a play which Charles Lamb 
described as being full of “ business, humour 
and merry malice,” and whose “ night scenes 
are particularly sprightly and wakeful.” 
Apart from its interesting depiction of the 
manners of county families in the vicinity 
of Oxford, these night scenes constitute the 
play’s central dramatic appeal and invite 
comparison with A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, a play which Dowden characterized 
as a “comedy of errors—the errors of a 
night.” Furthermore, the text abounds in 
proverbs, obscure allusions and obsolete 
colloquial expressions, which I have 
attempted to clarify in the present paper. 

Dyce first edited the play in modern times 
for the Percy Society in 1851; this edition 
was reprinted in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. Vil 
in 1874, In 1888, Havelock Ellis edited the 
play for the Mermaid series volume entitled 
Nero, & Other Plays; and in 1903, C. M. 
Gayley edited it in vol. I of his Representa- 
tive English Comedies. All of these editions 
leave many obscurities unexplained and treat 
the text in the tampering fashion of some 
Victorian editors. Fortunately a facsimile 
was provided in Farmer’s Tudor Facsimile 
Text series in 1911; and in 1912, Greg pro- 
vided a diplomatic reprint of Q 1 in the 
Malone Society Reprints. Greg notes that 
Q 1 was very carelessly printed; and that 
there is “a fresh crop of errors” in Q 2. 
But beyond mere errors of spelling and 
spacing, there are lines which make little 
sense and suggest that the copy was in 
wretched condition, or that Edward Allde’s 
compositor was unusually inefficient. 

I have used Greg’s edition in compiling 

¢ following notes since it is the only reli- 
able text; and I have not repeated any gloss- 
ing supplied by former editors where it 
seemed correct. 


%, quarrell] contest. 
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210. stopt compares] incomplete compari- 
sons. 

367. timber turners] bowlers. 

377. bias] A reference to the curve described 
by a bowl. Cf. Polonius’ expression “ assays 
of bias,” Hamlet II, i, 64-9. 

381. Rub, rub] An expression voiced by a 
bowler to his cast bowl when it appears to 
be going wide. The verb rub, as used in 
bowling, means “to confront an obstacle,” 
“to retard or divert a course.” 

397. meate-failer] A term of abuse, indi- 
cating that Dick is of the servant or working 
class who lacks meat as a steady diet. Ser- 
vants usually ate fish, a cheaper foodstuff. 
Kent in King Lear (I, iv, 18) pledges that 
he will “eat no fish,” meaning, I suppose, 
that he will not conduct himself in a servile 
manner; the context has no religious conno- 
tation. 

450. Heere me no heeres,] An expression 
of irritation, equivalent to “ Don’t talk to 
me like that,” formed by repeating a word 
addressed to the speaker. Similar expres- 
sions are common in Elizabethan drama; 
e.g. Day Humour Out Of Breath (Mermaid 
ed.) IV, iii: Signet me no signets. 

490. Cruell] crewel, worsted. The Fool in 
Lear (Il, iv, 7) plays on cruel and crewel. 
555. womens will borne] women’s stubborn 
will (?); or “ what women’s will sustains ” 
(?). The “common expression among 
scholars” is apparently “as stubborn as a 
woman.” 

651. sowing] grieving sorely. 
under sow v.,” 2. 

656. by saint Anne,] The patron saint of 
maidens. 

676. Corke shooes,] Suggesting wanton be- 
haviour. Dekker in The Honest Whore 
(Wks. ed. Pearson, vol. II, 131) speaks of 
the “ corcke-heeled sex.” 

686. porte] manner, carriage; with added 
meaning of “ splendid style of living.” 

723. rubbes] obstacles. 

740. shorte heeles,]) A term of contempt, 
indicating a loose woman. Cf. the American 
vulgarism “pushover,” for an unmoral 
woman. 

862. cocke and pye] An oath used by Justice 
Shallow (Merry Wives, I, i, 319). It means: 
By God and the sacred book of offices 
(Nares), or the rules showing how to deal 
with more than one office falling on the 
same day (N.E.D.). 

889. qui mocat . . .] Nonce-Latin. 


Cf. N.E.D. 
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925. Farewell frost.] An expression of con- 
tempt. It also occurs in Lyly Mother 
Bombie, II, iii, 97; Bond compares Ray 
(Proverbs, 174) = Farewell frost: nothing 
got, nor nothing lost. 

948. drench] A forcible administration of a 
draught of medicine to an animal. 

950. Huswife, he reeles al that he wrought 
to day,] An allusion to Penelope, the ideal 
wife, who, while awaiting the return of 
Ulysses, unravelled at night the web she 
had woven during the day, and thus put off 
the suitors whose offers she had promised 
to entertain when the web should be 
finished. Cf. Odyssey ii, 93 ff; xix, 139 ff; 
xxiv, 128. The passage as a whole concerns 
a drinker who has imbibed not wisely but 
too well; and reeles indicates “drunken 
staggers,” in addition to “ nausea.” 

994. be taken with a plannet,] Gayley con- 
jectures = struck by a tramp vessel. The 
context calls for a nautical figure; but I 
think that the expression refers to judicial 
astrology, and means “ met with an ill fate 
caused by the influence of a baneful planet.” 
Nashe, in his The Terrors of The Night 
(Wks. ed. McKerrow, II, 346) calls the devil 
a “planet of the night.” In Elizabethan 
thieves’ cant, planet meant a candle or lan- 
tern, so the expression might also allude to 
a man being waylaid by highwaymen. 
1029-1030. cut his finger . . . cut a feather?] 
These expressions evidently mean = come 
to grief. “ To cut a feather” usually meant 
to make nice distinctions; or, in a nautical 
sense, for a ship to cut a good foam because 
of its sharp bow (see Bond’s elaborate note 
to Lyly Gallathea I, iv, 96). 

1030. mump,] N.E.D. conjectures = drunk. 
Or it may mean = stupid, gape-mouthed. 
*“ Mumps,” in the sense of ill humour or 
dejection, was a favourite word of Charles 
Lamb. 

1037. pingler,] Gayley suggested that the 
term squinted at two meanings = a Cart- 
horse and a squeamish eater; Ellis suggested 
= bungler. The N.E.D. citations argue that 
* squeamish, fussy eater” is correct. 

1061. put a man ouer the shooes,] to out- 
drink a man. Cf. the phrase bibitur in 
ocreis on |. 899 of Rickets Byrsa Basilica 
(ed. Bowers in De Vocht’s Materials, vol. 
XVII). Professor De Vocht once informed 
me that a similar phrase was still in use in 
Flemish. 

1064. Ile make yee clap vnder the table.] 
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Coomes evidently means that he will force 
Nicholas to clap for mercy from under the 
table if he will not drink enough, or that he 
will force him under the table in any event, 
1069. crushe it] have a drinking bout. Cf. 
the expression “crush a cup of wine” in 
Romeo and Juliet I, ii, 86. 

1092. drie bobs] Dry refers to sarcasm 
uttered in a matter-of-fact tone, humour 
seemingly unintentional. Puttenham calls 
“ the figure Ironia,” “ the drye mock.” 
1138. shape] condition. 

1161. I was shackled from an often scoute] 
ie. “I was fettered to a bold, worthless 
woman.” 

1204. frayes,] exhausts, tires. 

1286. deere,] darling, ie. Jesus Christ. 
1334. doubled my poynt,] i.e. “ made fast 
the strings attaching my hose to my 
doublet.” 

1362. mankind,] Ellis = manlike, mascu- 
line. But the context suggests that Mistress 
Goursey means that her enemy is of the 
same nature as men and hence deserves no 
chivalrous consideration; hence the conno- 
tation of “ virago ” is latent. 

1463. russet] rustic, homely; with a glance 
at “ apple-cheeked ” and “ stupid.” 

1482. the crowes bird] darling, favourite; 
alluding to the proverbial ‘‘ The crow thinks 
her own bird fairest.” Cf. Ray Proverbs, 
76: So the Ethiopians are said to paint the 
devil white. The context also suggests the 
proverbial wisdom and shrewdness of the 
ugly crow, developed, according to folklore, 
in its constant effort to survive the perse 
cution to which it was subjected in densely 
populated countries. It was a bird of il 
omen; generally regarded as a pest (¢. 
Brand’s Antiquities, ed. Ellis, iii, 213). 
1518. you speake without the booke,] is 
“you speak impromptu, not according to 
rule.” Doing something “by the book” 
was doing something according to rule; ¢. 
Romeo and Juliet I, v, 112. 

1544. ferke] urge. 

1705. this time of night,] W. J. Lawrence, 
in an important essay “The Elizabethan 
Nocturnal” in his Pre-Restoration Stage 
Studies (1927) notes seven references to 
darkness in act III, sixteen in act IV, am 
eleven in act V of the Mermaid ed. of this 
play. He classifies the Two Angry Women 
as a “nocturnal,” and describes this ty 
of play as “a species of comedy, either 
rustic or urban, presenting an unbrokel 
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sequence of more or less complicated night 
scenes, and monopolizing (where act divi- 
sions can be determined) at least one entire 
act of the play . . . the humorous embroil- 
ment of the piece was almost wholly due to 
a variety of blunders committed in the dark 
_.. the audience was from the first to the 
last to be in the secret, a tacit agreement 
which obviated the necessity for any deep 
realization of the gloom of night.” 

1786. refuge] Ellis = refuse. This is sup- 
ported by the N.E.D. Could this, however, 
be an early instance of the word refugee, 
which the N.E.D. says entered the language 
only after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685 when the French Huguenots 
migrated to other lands? Both meanings 
could be used in an equally contemptuous 
tone. 

1791. lubber lippes] big lips of a lout. A 
term of contempt. N.E.D. is uncertain of 
the derivation of lubber. 

1804. by Gods dines] N.E.D. conjectures 
dines as a corruption of “ dignesse,” i.e. 
dignity, honour. Gayley conjectured that 
dines was a shortened form of “ dinner ”; 
so that the oath meant: by God’s dinner, 
or the Last Supper. It might be a corrup- 
tion of “ by God’s divines.” 

1841. thrust my hand .. .] i.e. “ It -will not 
meddle with dangerous matters.” Cf. Lat. 
proverb: Prudens in flammam ne manum 
injicito. 

1836. come home by weeping cross] i.e. “ to 
repent of one’s behaviour.” Nares notes 
that there were three shrines styled Weeping 
Cross between Oxford and Banbury where 
penitents offered devotions. 

1894. darkling] adv. “ in the dark ” (and on 
lines 2281 and 2376). The term also occurs 
in Mid. Night's Dream, another “ noc- 
7" ” according to W. J. Lawrence, in II, 
ii, 86. 

1961, murren] murrain: a cattle plague. A 
term often used in imprecations. 

2018, Ile fraie the bug beare] ie. “I'll 
frighten and dispel the hobgoblin.” 

2028. blab] to reveal otherwise than by 
talking; cf. 2 Henry VI, Ill, i, 154. 

2184, moyle] moil: to work in wet and 
mire; often coupled with toil. 

2213, preuent] v., to avoid, evade, 

76. March Beere] March beer was a 
strong, heady, choice beer; “ not fit to drink 
until it was two years old ” (Nares). 

2292. Leland] lealand: fallow land, or open 
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fields. N.E.D. s.v., cites the proverbial say- 
ing from R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature 
xiv, § 1,226: She is now forsaken . . . set 
on a Lea-Land as they say, and disrespected. 
2306. Tripe-cheeke] coarse, blowsy cheeks. 

2312. amicus certus in re certa cernitur] i.e. 
“A friend in need is a friend indeed.” The 
proverb comes from Ennius Frag. xviii; and 
there are variants, such as: amicus in 
necessitate probandus est. 

2330. to hold a candle before the diuell] 
i.e. “to assist in wrong doing.” 

2331. a head as big as Brasse] Dyce con- 
jectured that this was a reference to the 
Brazen head. According to legend, Roger 
Bacon (1214-94) made a brazen head cap- 
able of oracular speech which tumbled from 
its stand and was shattered when the time 
for consulting it was neglected. Cf. Byron 
Don Juan i, stanza 217. 

2350. for pattience in aduersitie, brings a 
man to the three Cranes in the Ventree.] i.e. 
“ brings a man to prosperity.” An allusion 
to the wharf at the end of Thames-street in 
London where the vintners plied their trade; 
the wharf had three huge cranes used to lift 
wine barrels out of ships. There was a 
famous tavern in the Vintry area styled the 
Three Cranes; cf. Jonson, induction to 
Barth. Fair. 

2365. breathd] out of breath; or, in some 
contexts, “ dead.” 

2380. prooue not a flye:] prove not a 
coward (?). 

2389. I feare no colours] ie. “I fear no 
military ensigns”; hence, “I am no 
coward.” The term colour was the basis of 
endless quibbles and equivokes because of 
its several figurative meanings: condition, 
appearance, pretext, excuse; cf. Twelfth 
Night I, v, 6. 

2394. Good Goose] Goose was a term for 
a tailor’s smoothing iron; often used in con- 
tempt for a sword, cf. the similar use of 
* bird-spit.” 

2395. pursey] short-winded, out of condi- 
tion; hence, fat. Cf. the Queen’s descrip- 
tion of Hamlet in the fencing scene as being 
“fat, and scant of breath” (Hamlet V, ii, 
298). 

2432. drift deuise.] a calculated stratagem, 
or plot (taking devise to be a shortened 
form of the past participle devised, with adj. 
function). However, the phrase may be a 
tautology: drift + device. Drift was a 
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term for 
sb. 5. 
2479. Is this broad walking in a winters 
night,] i.e. “ This is like being awakened in 
the black of night.” Another “ nocturnal ” 
reference. 

2485. dutiful] cautious. 

2584. Boyes] Dyce conjectured: buoys; and 
he was probably right although the N.E.D. 
does not cite any usage of buoys (to float, 
raise) in a figurative sense of “to argue,” 
“to suggest.” 

2605. stumpe?] A play on the two meanings 
of stump: blockhead or obstinate fellow, 
and a natural obstacle. 

2779. this is long of you,] i.e. “ this is your 
fault,” “this is all because of you.” I take 
long to be a shortened form of “ belonging,” 
and of to mean “to.” 

2834. perswase] persuasion: argument. 
Porter often shortens three or four syllable 
words to two for the sake of a rigid ten- 
syllable line (cf. the shortening of suspicion 
to suspect on line 2860); but since this line 
is in prose we may conjecture that persuase 
may have been a country usage of his time. 
2861. vilde] Ellis prints vile; but vild was a 
common Elizabethan form. 

3018. As the line suggests, “to get the 
goose ” was theatrical slang for a bad recep- 
tion of a play by the audience; it refers to 
the hissing noise made by geese. Mall is 
speaking out of character on behalf of the 
playwright. 

3028. Rosasolis] i.e. “ rose of the sun.” A 
cordial made with spirits spiced with such 
flavourings as orange-flower and cinnamon. 


“scheme”: cf. N.E.D. s.v. drift 


R. H. Bowers. 
University of Florida. 


WORDSWORTH AND HAYDON 
(Continued from page 253) 


A FURTHER meeting was arranged for 

28 December, 1817, at Haydon’s “ im- 
mortal dinner” with Lamb and Monkhouse 
and one of the Landseers present, and later 
Kingston, a comptroller of stamps. Hay- 
don’s description of this affair is perhaps 
the best-known passage in his Autobio- 
graphy. “It was,” he concluded, “a night 
worthy of the Elizabethan age, and my 
solemn Jerusalem flashing up by the flame 
of the fire, with Christ hanging over us 
like a vision, all made up a picture which 
will long glow upon 


‘that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.’ ” 

Shortly after this dinner at Haydon’s, 
Wordsworth returned to his beloved moun. 
tains; Haydon was occupied with his paint. 
ing and borrowing: their correspondence 
languished, except for a brief flurry in 
1820." 

Since boyhood the painter had suffered 
from difficulty with his eyes, and his work 
on Jerusalem had aggravated his trouble, 
Wordsworth had a similar affliction, and this 
constituted a bond between them. Early in 
January, 1820, Haydon wrote to Words. 
worth speaking of an improvement in his 
eyes and reporting that the picture, after six 
years, was completed. The poet responded 
cordially, even suggested that sight of the 
picture might inspire him to another sonnet, 
But Haydon was desperately in need of 
something more substantial than that. For 
four years, now, he had been living on 
credit. His borrowings had been epic, on 
the grand scale of his painting, and all that 
he had received he had poured into 
Jerusalem. No sum was too small. He had 
even risked the loss of Keats’s friendship by 
forcing from him a loan of £30—and Keats 
was his dearest and best-loved friend. Now 
the painting was complete, but immediate 
cash was required for its hanging and ex- 
hibition. So Haydon followed his first 
letter by another, immediately, asking 
Wordsworth for a loan. This letter has 
apparently not been preserved, but Words- 
worth’s reply has been. ‘‘ My dear Friend,” 
he wrote on 24 January, 1820: 

I am sure you are little aware of my 
pecuniary resources, or you could never 
have thought of me in your difficulties; 
which I do earnestly wish I could remove. 
But it is some time since I have been 
impelled to lay down a rule, not to lend 
to a Friend any money which I cannot 
afford to lose. 

. . . It sounds paradoxical, but the fact 
is strictly true; that I have too great an 
admiration of your talents, and too much 
regard and respect for you to comply 
with your request: for I could not be easy 
were you to repay the money to your own 


‘de Selincourt, op. cit., II, 861-863. F. W. 
Haydon, op. cit., II, 34-37. It is characteristic of 
the editing of F. W. Haydon that he has omitted 
the letters of both his father and Wordsworth on 
the matter of a loan. 
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inconvenience and I could not at the same 

time spare it without embarrassment. .. . 

Had my literary labours brought me 

rofit, it would have been otherwise—but 

I shall say no more. 

No immediate or violent breach resulted 
from this refusal;? but it was only natural 
that there should be some slackening of 
mutual interest: the poet’s visits to London 
were infrequent, and Haydon was busy 
about his own affairs. And it is evident that 
as the years passed, Haydon’s ardour for 
Wordsworth cooled. His letter to Mary 
Russell Mitford in 1824° is of interest to the 
student of Wordsworth because it contains 
not only Haydon’s criticism of Wordsworth 
but also the record of a major alteration 
in “ Laodamia,” and the well-known incident 
at Christie’s: 

I dislike his selfish Quakerism; his affec- 
tation of superior virtue; his utter 
insensibility to the frailties—the beautiful 
frailties of passion. I was once walking 
with him in Pall Mall; we darted into 
Christie’s. A copy of the ‘ Transfigura- 
tion’ was at the head of the room, and 
in the corner a beautiful copy of the 
‘Cupid and Psyche’ (statues) kissing. 
Cupid is taking her lovely chin, and 


* Some five months later, on 11 June, 1820, Crabb 
Robinson, after breakfasting with Wordsworth and 
his wife, noted: “‘ We talked of Haydon. Words- 
worth wants to have a large sum raised to enable 
Haydon to continue in his profession.”’ Sadler, 
op. cit, Il, 162. F. W. Haydon also states that 
“Wordsworth exerted himself manfully to raise 
a sum that should enable Haydon to carry out his 
High Art,” but that the nobility ‘would not 
subscribe.” Op. cit., I, 134. 

*F. W. Haydon, op. cit., II, 87-90: “I grant 
that Wordsworth is very pure and very holy, and 
very orthodox, and occasionally very elevated, 
highly poetical, and oftener insufferably obscure, 
starched, dowdy, anti-human and _§anti-sym- 
pathetic... . He wants the constructive power, the 
lucidus ordo of the greatest minds, which is as 
much a proof of the highest order as any other 
quality... . 

“When he came back from his tour, I break- 
fasted with him in Oxford Street. He read 

Laodamia’ to me, and very finely. He had 
altered, at the suggestion of his wife, Laodamia’s 
ate... . Mrs. Wordsworth held that Laodamia 
ought to be punished, and punished she was... . 

is is different from the first edition. And as he 
peated it with self-approbation of his own 
ae feelings for punishing a wife because she 
elt a pang at her husband going to hell again, his 
own wife sat crouched by the fire-place and chanted 
every line to the echo, apparently congratulating 
erself at being above the mortal frailty of loving 
her William.” 
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turning her pouting mouth to meet his 

while he archly bends his own down, as 

if saying, “ Pretty dear!” You remember 
this exquisite group? . . . Catching sight 
of the Cupid, as he and I were coming out, 

Wordsworth’s face reddened, he showed 

his teeth, and then said in a loud voice, 

“THE DEV-V-VILS!” There’s a mind! 

Ought not this exquisite group to have 

roused his “ Shapes of Beauty,” and have 

softened his heart as much as his old 
grey-mossed rocks, his withered thorn, 

and his dribbling mountain streams? I 

am altered about Wordsworth, very much, 

from finding him a bard too elevated to 
attend to the music of humanity. No, no! 
give me Byron, with all his spite, hatred, 
depravity, dandyism, vanity, frankness, 
passion, and idleness, to Wordsworth, 
with all his heartless communion with 
woods and grass. 
But occasional evidences of a friendly 
relationship continued during the ensuing 
years. In 1824 Wordsworth was in London 
for a time and was, according to Taylor, “a 
frequent visitor.” On one such visit, 
referring to Haydon’s ruin and imprison- 
ment for debt in 1823, Wordsworth re- 
marked, “*‘ Well, Haydon, you found the 
world too strong.’ ‘Stop, sir,” Haydon 
replied, “‘ the battle is not over’; and down 
we sat and had a regular set-to.” 

In 1831 Wordsworth addressed another 
sonnet to the painter, this one “ composed 
on seeing his Picture of Buonaparte on the 
Island of St. Helena”; and in 1840 still 
another “suggested by Haydon’s Picture of 
the Duke of Wellington upon the Field of 
Waterloo Twenty Years after the Battle.” 
In the same year Haydon realized a life-long 
ambition: he was invited to lecture on art 
at Oxford University. His reception at 
Oxford, he wrote Wordsworth, was one of 
the four great honours in his life. The first, 
“the Sonnet of Wordsworth [‘ High is our 
calling, Friend! ”’] . . . is the first, and will 
remain so... .” Wordsworth, of course, 
answered in a vein of congratulation; and 
when the first volume of Haydon’s Lectures 
on Painting and Design appeared in 1844, it 
contained a dedication “To William Words- 
worth, the poet, with affection, respect, and 
admiration.” 

The final glimpses one has of the two men 
together are from Haydon’s journals for 
1842 and 1845. In 1842 Wordsworth was 
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seventy-two and Haydon fifty-six. Any 
differences or disagreements they may have 
had were forgotten. They went to church 
several times together, and the painter found 
his old friend “ dearer than ever and more 
venerable.” One day Wordsworth called to 
sit for a portrait, the poetical one which 
Haydon. had promised to paint. “ We talked 
of our merry dinner with C. Lamb and John 
Keats. He then fell asleep, and so did I 
nearly, it was so hot; but I suppose we are 
getting dozy.” Two days later Wordsworth 
sat again, and this time they had a good 
“set-to.” “His knowledge of Art is extra- 
ordinary,” Haydon noted in his journal. 

He detects errors in hands like a con- 
noisseur or artist. We spent a very 
pleasant morning. We talked again of our 
old friends, and to ascertain his real 
height I measured him, and found him, 
to my wonder, eight heads high, or 
5 ft. 9fin., and of very fine, heroic pro- 
portions. He made me write them down, 
in order, he said, to show Mrs. Words- 
worth my opinion of his proportions. 
They met for the last time three years 

later. Wordsworth, now poet laureate, had 
come up to London to attend the state ball, 
and Haydon quizzed him about it. On 
May 16 Haydon had from Talfourd a 
description of the affair: 

He said Wordsworth went to court in 
Rogers’s clothes, buckles and stockings, 
and wore Davy’s sword. Moxon had hard 
work to make the dress fit. It was a 
squeeze, but by pulling and hauling they 
got him in. Fancy the high priest of 
mountain and of flood on his knees in a 
court, the quiz of courtiers, in a dress that 
did not belong to him, with a sword that 
was not his own and a coat which he had 
borrowed. 

Feeling thus strongly about it, Haydon 
wrote his old friend a letter.* “‘ My dear 
Wordsworth,’ ”’ he said: 

“I wish you had not gone to court... . 


“Taylor, op. cit., II, 785-788. ‘‘ May 3rd.— 
Dear old Wordsworth called, looking hearty and 
strong. ‘‘I came up to go to the state ball,” said 
he, “ and the Lord Chancellor . . . told me at the 
ball I ought to go to the levee.”’ ‘* And will you put 
on a court dress?’ said I. “Why?” “ Let me 
see you and I'll write you a sonnet.’”’ Wordsworth 
did not like this.’ ” 

5 Ibid., 788. That Wordsworth felt quite com- 
= about the whole affair is evidenced by his 
etter to Professor Reed on 1 July, 1845. C. Words- 
worth, op. cit., II, 414-415. 
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I think of you as Nature’s high priest, | 
can’t bear to associate a bag-wig and 
sword, ruffles and buckles, with Helvellyn 
and the mountain solitudes. 
“This is my feeling, and I regret if | 
have rubbed yours the wrong way. 
“|. . [have not been able to suppress 
my feelings. 
“Believe me ever your old friend, 
“ B. R. Haydon.” 
Thirteen months later, Haydon lay on the 
floor of his painting room, dead by his own 
hand. 

Wordsworth and Haydon had known each 
other with more or less intimacy for thirty- 
seven years. As one reviews this friendship, 
it is difficult to understand why it endured 
so long. Perhaps in the end the secret lies 
in Haydon’s remark: “ We talked again of 
our old friends.” For together they had 
loved or known Lamb and Coleridge, John 
Scott, Hazlitt, Wilkie and Keats. And the 
opportunities to revive old memories made 
sweet interludes in the inexorable march of 
their advancing years. 

I have remarked elsewhere*® on the diff 
culty of attempting to determine the 
influence of one artist upon another who is 
working in a different medium. Perhaps the 
best one can do is indulge in a reasonable 
guess. Like most of the literary men of the 
period, Wordsworth was acquainted with a 
number of artists, some of whom he met at 
Haydon’s during his infrequent visits to 
London. With none of these, except Hay- 
don, does he appear to have had any 
especial intimacy for any considerable length 
of time. Thus, in view of the frequently 
expressed esteem in which Wordsworth held 
the painter, and of their long acquaintance- 
ship and correspondence, it seems at least 
likely that Wordsworth’s opinions about art 
and to some extent his knowledge of it were 
affected more by Haydon than by any other 
contemporary artist. It is evident, too, that 
Wordsworth’s intercourse with Haydon 
encouraged the poet to crystallize and 
express his ideas on artistic subjects and gave 
him an opportunity to do so, and, moreover, 
helped to keep him abreast of current 
happenings in the world of art. 

It may be doubted whether Wordsworth 
had any very profound interest in the plastic 
arts or any great appreciation of them. 
Christopher Wordsworth, his nephew, did 


* PMLA, XLIX, 1, 274. 
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aver that the poet “was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the arts of Painting, Architecture, 
and Sculpture, especially when employed in 
the service of religion,’ but there is little 
evidence that this somewhat circumscribed 
enthusiasm of Wordsworth’s was grounded 
in an extensive knowledge of the subject or 
any breadth of taste. That he fancied him- 
self a connoisseur of painting is apparent 
from his letters to Haydon; and Haydon, 
who was fully aware of the greatness of 
Wordsworth’s poetical genius and was on 
occasion overawed by it, accepted the poet’s 
pronouncements on art or politics or the 
morals of Byron for the most part without 
question or argument. Regarding at least 
one matter, the painter, rarely influenced by 
the opinions of another, promised to correct 
his own judgments and strictures and bring 
them into accord with the opinions expressed 
somewhat pontifically by the poet.’ 

As for the Elgin Marbles, Wordsworth 
was content to accept without demur Hay- 
don’s judgment as to their sublimity, to echo 
Haydon’s praise of them,*® and to commend 
Haydon to others for his controversial 
writings in their behalf.° There may be 
some significance, however, in the comment 
of Crabb Robinson who accompanied 
the Wordsworths on a visit to the British 
Museum on November 20, 1820: 

I did not perceive that Wordsworth 
much enjoyed the Elgin Marbles; but he 
is a still man when he does enjoy himself, 
and by no means ready to talk of his 
pleasure, except to his sister. . . . The 
Memnon, however, seemed to interest him 
very much. 


"Ibid., 45. Regarding Perugino’s influence on 
—* in Haydon’s article ‘“ Painting,” Encyclo- 
Britannica, 7th edn. Reprinted in B. R. 
Haydon and William Hazlitt, Painting, and_the 
Fine Arts (Edinburgh, 1838). See also F. W. Hay- 
don, op. cit., II, 42-43. 

‘Taylor, op. cit., I, 228: “*‘I am not surprised 
to hear that Canova expressed himself highly 
pleased with the Elgin Marbles; a man must be 
senseless as a clod, or as perverse as a fiend, not to 
be enraptured with them... .’” 

William Knight, Letters, II, 77. To John Scott, 
21 March, 1816: “ Haydon has done himself credit 
by his essay [On the Judgment of Connoisseurs 
being preferred to that of Professional Men—The 
Marbles, etc.” Taylor, op. cit., I, 233ff.] on 
the Elgin Marbles.” In 1820 he did, however, urge 
aydon to “ paint, and leave writing to the dunces 
and malignants with which London swarms,” 
sre which was frequently given the painter by 
a who had his best interests at heart, but which 

¢ seldom heeded. F. W. Haydon, op. cit., II, 35. 
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If we grant that Wordsworth did have 
some liking for the plastic arts, it may at 
first glance seem surprising that he should 
have enjoyed the kind of “ poetical,” gran- 
diose, religio-historical painting which 
Haydon advocated and practised. It should 
be remembered, however, that the author of 
Lyrical Ballads was himself no true realist, 
nor was he sympathetic toward realism in 
the poetry of others.*° That he thought 
highly of Haydon’s art has perhaps already 
been demonstrated; and it should be remem- 
bered that this favourable opinion was 
agreed in by other romantic writers— 
notably Keats, Hunt, Lamb, and Hazlitt. 
And when in a mature and deliberate sonnet, 
“ High is our calling, Friend! * Wordsworth 
addressed Haydon as a fellow worker on the 
highest levels of creative art, thus linking 
the painter with himself, in Wordsworth’s 
view he could have accorded his friend no 
higher praise. 

Sampson College. CLARKE OLNEY. 

In his letter to Samuel Rogers on 29 Septem- 
ber, 1808, regarding Crabbe, Wordsworth wrote: 
“ After all, if the Picture were true to nature, what 
claim would it have to be called Poetry? ... e 
sum of all is, that nineteen out of 20 of Crabbe’s 
Pictures are mere matters of fact; with which the 
Muses have just about as much to do as they have 
with a Collection of medical reports, or of Law 
cases.” William Knight, Letters, I, 243-245. See 
also Sadler, op. cit., 1, 484, for a further comment 
on Crabbe’s poetry. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. MARY-LE-BOW 
(From the printed registers) 
Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman 


Vol. I. London 1914. 
Vol. II. London 1915. 
Baptisms and Burials 1538-1852. 
Marriages 1538-1837. 


HE famous church of S. Mary-le-Bow 
in West Cheap was, according to Stow, 
built in the reign of William I and the first 
to be built upon arches; hence the name 
S. Mary de Arcubus or le Bow. By arches 
is meant the Norman crypt, the only part 
of the ancient church now remaining. 

Bow church has been unfortunate in 
having its steeple greatly damaged on two 
different occasions. In the year 1090 a 
violent tempest of wind overturned the roof 
of the church and some people were killed; 
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four of the rafters, twenty-six feet in length, 
were pitched with great violence in the 
ground of the high street which at that time 
was very marshy and scarcely four feet of 
them remained above the ground. In the 
year 1271, a year before the death of 
King Henry III, a great part of the steeple 
fell down and killed several men and 
women. It was gradually repaired and in 
the year 1469 it was ordered by a common 
council that the Bow bell should be rung 
nightly at nine p.m. 

In 1472 John Donne (probably the grand- 
father or great-uncle of John Donne, Dean 
of S. Paul’s) by his testament gave to the 
parson and churchwardens of S. Mary-le- 
Bow two tenements for the maintenance of 
Bow bell to be rung as aforesaid and other 
things to be observed according to the will. 

The first known rector of this church was 
William de Cilecester in 1287. Martin 
Fotherby, rector in 1594, was appointed 
Bishop of Salisbury 1618, but only held that 
see for two years. Jeremiah Leech who was 
rector during the rebellion, was sequestered 
for his loyalty and died of grief. 

Bow church is one of the London 
churches styled peculiars. The other twelve 
are: All Hallows, Bread Street; All Hallows, 
Lombard Street; S. Dionys, Backchurch; 
S. Dunstan in the East; S. John Evangelist; 
S. Leonard, Eastcheap; S. Mary Aldermary; 
S. Mary Bothaw; S. Michael, Crooked Lane; 
S. Michael Royal; S. Pancras, Soper Lane; 
S. Vedast. 

1582. Feb. 9, Bryan Chambers of Albury 
in Hardfordschyer to Jane Watsone of 
Crondleye [Cranleigh] in ye counte of Surrey 
bac. L. Mr. Cayser. C. 

1609. July 23, Richard Cotton of Hem- 
steed [Hemel Hempstead] co MHurforde 
[Hertford] tanner and Anne Whitlocke of 
this par. svaunt to Richard Browne, plas- 
terer. 

1610. Aug. 3, John Barker and Ann 
Coates both of the pish of Broxborne in ye 
county of Hartforde wth a lycence. 

1611. Dec. 26, Richard Anderson & Eliza- 
beth Hawkins bothe of ye pishe of Water- 
ford in ye county of Hertforde; wth a 
lycence. 

1619. May 28, Henry Warde of Waltham- 
stowe in Essex, yeoman and Cicilie Hodes- 
don, dau. of Thomas Hodesdon of Watford 
in Hartfordshire, yeoman deceased; by vtue 
of a lycence. 
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1621. April 26, William Underwood of 
Weston in the county of Hertfordshir 
gentleman and Sarah Woodlie, dau. of John 
Woodlie of Ickleford in ye aforesaid county, 
yeoman; by virtue of a lycence. 

1625. May 12, Jasp. Nash of Welling 
[Welwyn] co. Hartford and Mary Lord of 
this pish. 

1633. June 30, Tho. Glascock of Worm. 
ley co. Harford and Elizabeth Davis of this 
parish, B “ An offering 4.8.6. 

1644. Oct. 3, William Etheridge of 
Buntingford in Hertfordshire and Elizabeth 
Dawson of Martines in the County of Midd: 
by licence from Mr. Sherman’s office. 

1652. Aug. 5, Thomas Southwell of 
Abbots Langly, Hertford, esq and Anne 
Whitehead of Lond. spinster one of the 
daughters of Sir Henry Whitehead dec. 

1653. Sep. 8, Richard Feild and Ann 
Parat both in the county of Harforth 
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[Hertford] The man of _ Rickensworth 
[Rickmansworth], the woman of Sarett 
[Sarratt]. 


1664. May 24, Mr. Thomas Hoogen of 
Punham [Pulham] in the county of Norfolk, 
Esquire and Mistris Elizabeth Baugraue of 
Standon in the county of Hartford, spinster 
by Licence. 

1665. June 15, Thomas Eue of the parish 
of Chicknell [ ] in the county of 
Essex and Sarah Miller of Allbury [Albury 
or Aldbury?] in the county of Hartford. 

1675. Dec. 23, Thomas Bedford, prockter 
of Dockters Commons and Mary Hayward 
of Northall [Northaw], Hartford, Widdow, 
pL. 

1683. May 8, Henry North of St. Dunstan 
in ye West, London cooke and Elizabeth 
Blackwell of Chipping Barnett, Hartforde. 

1698. Oct. 2, George Read of Trinity 
Parish in London and Hannah Jones of 
Bishop Statford [Stortford] Hertfordshire. L. 
Samuel Bradford Rr. 

1699. Aug. 24, Robert Dimsdale, D.M. of 
Hertford and Elizabeth Biggs of Kimpton 
in Hertfordshire, L. 

1699. Sep. 28, Joseph Townsend of St. 
Giles Cripplegate and Mary Shipsea of 
Hetchin [Hitchin] Hertford, L. 

1713. April 11, Solomon Meljac and Jane 
Dell of Ware, Hertfordshire, L. 

1714. Feb. 28, James Rogers of Bushey 
Hertfordshire and Frances Arundell of West 
End in Northall in Middlesex. 
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1715. Aug. 4, Thomas Bigge of Kimpton 
and Elizabeth Cotton of Harpenden in 
Hertfordshire, L. 

1716. Nov. 1, William Lawndey of All 
Saints in Hertford and Jane Streeton of 
St. Botolph Bishopsgate, L. 

1723. Jan. 2, John Newnham of Mars- 
feild [Maresfield] Sussex and Anne Newn- 
ham of Northaw, Hertford, L. 

1729. June 15, Joseph Storey of Cheshunt 
in Hertfordshire and Elizabeth Hipsley of 
Stepney, L. 

1733. Jan. 15, William Fuller of St. Dionis 
Backchurch and Bethia Wallingham of Pauls 
Walder [St. Pauls, Walden], Hertford, L. 

1738. April 14, Charles Ward of St. 
Helens and Jane Faulkner of Hitchin, Hert- 
ford, L. 

1741. Mar. 14, Daniel Bacor and Isabella 
Smith of Rickmansworth, Hertford, L. 

1764. June 14, Richard Crow of St. 
Andrew, Hertford, B and Mary Cooper, S$ 
of St. Mary le Bow, L, by B. H. Wit. 
Laurentia Whittell, Frances Cooper, Humpy 
Darnton. 

1785. Jan. 24, Richard Young of Brox- 
bourn, Hertford, B and Sarah Shepherd of 
St. Mary le Bow, S. L by T. S. Wit, Henry 
Willborn, James Heard. 

1789. Mar. 19, Richard Goodwin of St. 
Mary le Bow, B and Nancy Adams of Ware, 
Hertford, S a minor, L; by T. S. Wit. Wm. 
Clarkson, Susanna Adams. 

1795. Jan. 25, Joseph Shepherd of St. 
Mary le Bow, London, B and Martha Tom- 
misman Simpson of Watford, Hertford, L; 
by J. Salt, A. M. Curate. Wit: G. Aylmer, 
§. Jupe. 

1800. Jan. 3, William Evans of Watford, 
Hertford B and Jane Church of St. Mary le 
Bow, W. L.; by W. V. M. Wit. G. Aylmer, 
Eliza Jupe. 

1829. Aug. 11, Edward Parsons, W. of 
this par. and Elizabeth Legerton S. of Saw- 

bridgeworth, Hertford, L; by A. T. Wit. 
Sarah Ann Parsons, Samuel Wilkinson. 

1833. Oct. 22, William Goodall, B. of 
North Mims, Hertford and Mary Stovell, S, 
of this parish. L. by A. T. Wit. Samuel 

ikinson, Samuel Bennet. 

1833. Nov. 25, Thomas Parkins of St. 
Mary le Bow, B and Mary Ann Scotton of 
Nutfield, Hertford, S. L; by S. W. Samuel 
Wilkinson, Samuel Bennet. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 
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SMITHFIELD GARDEN FOUNTAIN 


"THE conflicting accounts concerning the 

female figure surmounting the above 
(without inscription) may be solved by con- 
sulting Lord Gleichen’s ‘London Open Air 
Statues’ (1928), together with Welch and 
Norman’s ‘ Modern History of the City of 
London ’ (1896). 

Gleichen, under the caption, Fountain / 
Smithfield Gardens / J. B. Philip / says: “ On 
a stepped octagonal platform are four 
granite and marble basins and in the centre 
is a stone pedestal surmounted by a copper 
hemisphere on which stands a bronze figure 
of Peace. Erected 1873.” 

Welch, under the year 1870, cites from the 
Minutes of the Corporation of London: 
“The Common Council decided to erect a 
fountain in Smithfield in the vicinity of the 
new Markets at a cost of £1,200.” 

It may therefore be inferred that the 
statue was part of the original plan to com- 
memorate the Smithfield Martyrs, supple- 
menting the memorial tablet on the outer 
wall of the Hospital, and could have no 
possible connection with the Franco- 
Prussian War, or any idea of a Tribute to 
the Mothers of England, by a benefactor 
unknown, as is locally believed and main- 
tained. 

Incidentally, the gold ring latterly found 
in the Garden and never claimed, was trans- 
ferred, not inappropriately, by the Superin- 
tendent of the Market to the then unadorned 
third finger of the figure’s left hand. 

The copper hemisphere, above referred 
to, has a solemn effect when the sun shines, 
for it is highly burnished and thus gives the 
appearance of glowing fire seen at a distance 
through the trees. 

HuGH HartTING. 


Greycoat Gardens, S.W. 1. 


TARBUCKS IN HAMPSHIRE 


HE appearance of Tarbucks so far away 

from their native counties of Lancashire 

and Cheshire, as Hampshire, presents some 
rather intriguing features. 

In ‘The Manor of North Baddesley,’ by 
Mrs. F. H. Suckling, reprinted from the 
Hampshire Chronicle, August, 1919, is noted 
the Will of John Terbuck dated 11 May 
1494. “He desired to be buried in the 
Church of St. John at Baddesley to which 
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church he gave £5. He gave to the repara- 
tion of the belfry of the Abbey Church 
of Rumseye £10, and to every wyncheon 
within the said Abbey 6s. 8d. He mentions 
his brothers, Edward, Richard and Ralph 
Terbuck, and desired ‘a marble stone to be 
bought and laid upon my burial’ to cost 
£3 6s. 8d. The Will proved in London on 
27 May 1495, throws no light upon his 
occupation, nor does it show that he was 
a cleric.” 

Mrs. Suckling identifies this Terbuck 
with the Terbock mentioned in Liveings’ 
“Records of Romsey Abbey” as being 
Receiver or Steward during the time of 
Elizabeth Broke as Abbess, 1472-1523. 

A curious feature is that in Appendix ‘C’ 
to ‘Records of Romsey Abbey’ an account 
is given of Mr. John Latham, who is said 
to have been descended from an ancient 
Lancashire family, which would no doubt 
be the Lathams, of which house the Tar- 
bucks were a branch. 

Mr. Latham was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1775 and lived to be the 
“Father,” or oldest member. He was also 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
In 1796 he retired from his profession of 
surgeon and made his home at Romsey. 

He wrote seven quarto volumes (British 
Museum Additional MSS. Nos. 26774-26780) 
relative to the local history of the abbey, 
town and neighbourhood of Romsey. They 
were purchased by the Librarian at Putticks 
& Co., July 1866, having been sold at Evans’ 
in Pall Mall, 22 December 1837 and bought 
by Rodd for £10 15s. 

It would be only reasonable to suppose 
that Mr. Latham conducted researches into 
the history of his own family, and it would 
be interesting to know if the results of such 
research are in existence. 

A Robert Tarbuck appears as witness to 
the will of Robert Thorner of North Baddes- 
ley, Co. Hants., 31.5.1690. 

R. E. T. WILLIAMS. 


RUM 

ROM a recondite source in the British 
Museum one learns something of the 
discovery of rum and the origin of its name. 
It seems to have been first distilled c. 1640-45 
by planters in Barbados. In a brief descrip- 
tion of the Island of Barbados, c. 1651, it 
is referred to as rumbullion alias kill-devill. 
The French soon learnt to make it, and 
adopted the name in the corrupt form of 
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guildive. It is recorded that the Duke of 
Monmouth in 1685, after the fatal battle of 
Sedgemoor, took, at Romsey, a hot glassfyl 
of rum and eggs because of the cold. 


MAuvRICE W. BROCKWELL, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS—A DEVON WILL | 


AMONG the registered wills at Carlisle 

Probate Registry is one calendared 
“The Rev. Samuel Coker fo. Stanwix 563,” 
Stanwix is now a suburb of Carlisle and | 
assume that “fo” stands for formerly. As 
will be seen the will itself, which is dated 
20 Dec. 1739, does not mention Stanwix. Ih 
it the testator describes himself as “ Samuel 
Coker vict of Colebrooke in the county of 
Devon.” He orders “ my body after it hath 
lain dead five or six days, if it shall be 
possible to keep it so long, it may be buried 
according to the directions that shall be 
given concerning that matter.” He leaves 
£50 to John Collins senr., occupier of 
Higher Egbeare, parish of Cheriton Bishop, 
Devon, and the residue “to my dr sister 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeting of the parish of St. 
Thomas the Apostle near Exeter widow,” 
who is appointed sole executrix. The will 
was proved at Exeter by commission 


10 August 1742. C. Roy HupLeston. 


BARONESS VON LEHZEN— 
MONUMENT IN GERMANY 


BARONESS VON LEHZEN will b& 

remembered as the Governess and later 
Chief Lady in Waiting of Queen Victoria. 
She originally came to England in 1819 with 
the Duchess of Kent, was created a Hano- 
verian Baroness by George IV, and was 
retired after the marriage of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert. On her retirement the 
Baroness went to live at Buckeburg, the 
capital of the State of Schaumburg-Lipp, 
where she died on 9 September, 1870, aged 
86. In the cemetery at Buckeburg there stil 
remains a large monument embodying the 
figure of Truth, which according to the 
inscription is ‘Dedicated to the grateful 
remembrance of the True Leader (Treuea 
Fuhrerin) of the youth of Victoria, Ques 
of Great Britain.’ Local tradition has it that 
the monument was erected at the expens 
of Queen Victoria, although according ™ 
most reports the Queen was unaffected al 
the news of the Baroness’s death. 


Harpenden. J. H. Busy. 
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Queries 





GOMERVILLE.~ Agnes Somerville mar- 

ried first, John Fleming, Lord Fleming 
(died 1524), and secondly George Leslie, 
Farl of Rothes (died 1558). She was the 
daughter of a John Somerville, Baron of 
Cambusnethan; but which one, and who was 
her mother? 

CHARLES Evans. 


ROBERT BROUN (OR- BROWN), 

LAND OWNER, DALKEITH (circa 
1550-1635)—I_ seek particulars of the 
ancestry of Robert Broun, a land owner in 
Dalkeith, who flourished between 1550 and 
1635, and I appeal to readers who may 
possess unpublished records of members of 
Broun or Brown families resident in Dal- 
keith, or district, during the period men- 
tioned above to help me if possible. It is 
thought that he was a member of the family 
of Broun of Colstoun Hall, Haddington, 
East Lothian. There is a Robert Broun (son 
of Harry Broun and his wife Helen Por- 
teous), Notary public, Haddington, circa 
1635, mentioned in the pedigree of the Col- 
stoun family, but there is no evidence so 
far that he was in any way connected with 
Dalkeith. 

Robert Broun of Dalkeith had a son, the 
Rev. Richard Broun, M.A., born at Dal- 
keith, circa 1600-1610, minister of Pencait- 
land, who had sasine of lands in Dalkeith, 
28 March, 1638. He married Martha, dau. 
of David Seton of Tranent. He would 
appear to have succeeded his father. 

Any information regarding Robert of Dal- 
keith will be highly appreciated. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, 
by Castle-Douglas. 


BRIDGES OF NOTTINGHAM.—I shall 

be glad of any information concerning 
the family of Bridges, resident at Notting- 
ham in the 17th century—as indicated by 
the recorded burial of a Mary Bridges, 
widow, at St. Nicholas, in 1640. Were they 
connected in any way with the Castle? And 
did they intermarry with any family of 
Woodcock of Nottingham or Notts.? (The 
Castle is actually in St. Nicholas’ Parish, I 
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think; and the name Woodcock I believe 
was contemporary in the locality.) Old 
spellings may include: Bruges, Bourges. 

S. 


ODFREY OF NOTTINGHAM.—There 
appears to have been a family of God- 
frey resident at or near Nottingham before 
and until after 1700. I shall be glad of any 
information concerning them. John and 
Elizabeth Godfrey baptised a child, William, 
at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in 1743: appar- 
ently the parties to a subsequent marriage 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, in 1769— 
John Godfrey and Elizabeth Goodwin. Was 
this John Godfrey (who might be born about 
1720) a member of the Nottingham family? 
Was Goodwin too a Nottingham name? 


WVOODMASON FAMILY. — I would 

appreciate it very much if any reader 
could give me information about the 
English family and background of one 
Charles Woodmason, whose writings in 
manuscript form serve as the basis of a 
book I am preparing for publication. 

In 1753 or 1754, Woodmason emigrated 
to South Carolina. He left a wife and son 
in England, and there is some evidence that 
he came from London. He writes of having 
heard a Baptist clergyman speak in Clerken- 
well, London. The son may have been 
James Woodmason, whose son and daughter 
were baptized in St. Peter’s Parish, Corn- 
hill, in 1773 and 1774 respectively. 

Woodmason returned to England in 1766 
to be ordained as an Anglican clergyman. 
He then served on the South Carolina 
frontier until 1772. After two years in 
Virginia and Maryland he sailed for Eng- 
land as a Loyalist refugee. Between 
February, 1775, and November, 1776, he 
preached at various churches in Bristol and 
vicinity. 

RICHARD J. HOOKER. 


() BEIRNE PEDIGREE (cxc. 170, 218; 
cxcii. 367).—The following facts appear 
to be true: 

1758, 2nd Oct. Thady O’Beirne, Kensing- 
ton, Mx., b. 25, m. Alice Omore (O’More?) 
of same, sp. 21—at Kensington (Marr. Lic. 
Bp. of London’s Registry.) 

1771, 6th. Apr. Malachi O’Beirne, of City 
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of Bath, wid. m. Arabella Walsh, of St. 
Marylebone, wid.—at Marylebone. (Marr. 
Lic. Bp. of London’s Registry.) 

Thady and Alice seem to have had a dau. 
Sarah Maria, b. 10 July, 1759. In London? 
Thady, along with many other O’Beirnes, 
appears to have seen service with the King 
of Spain. Is there any book or collection of 
records which would show the services of 
these and other Irishmen in the Armies of 
France or Spain? 

Malachi O’Beirne lived for some years in 
Bath, but no other details are known. One 
Irish correspondent believes him to have 
been a relative (uncle?) of Thomas Lewis 
O’Beirne (1747-1823; D.N.B.). Any infor- 
mation on his first wife? 

Francis Lewis O’Beirne (1787—7 July, 
1840), only son of Thomas Lewis, had the 
following record, as shown in the Army 
List: 

1808. Lieut., 13th Regt. of (Light) 

Dragoons. Col. F. Craig. 

1809. Lieut., 49th (Hertfordshire) Regt. of 

Foot. Col. Hon. Alex. Maitland. 

1810. Ditto. 
1812-13. Capt., 6th Garrison Batt. Col. the 

Earl of Dalhousie. 

Are there archives of the above regiments 
which might give further details about him? 

According to Allardyce Nicoll’s History 
of the Late 18th Cent. Drama, 1750-1800, 
p. 291, Thomas Lewis O’Beirne wrote a play, 
the Generous Imposter, a translation of 
Destouches’ Le Dissapateur, which played 
six nights in the Drury Lane Theatre. 
(N. & Q., cxcii. 553). Frederick T. 
Wood’s article on plays performed in Bath 
shows the Generous Imposter to have 
played one night, 9 Jan. 1781. Has this play 
been done elsewhere? Has it ever been dis- 
cussed other than by Nicoll and the Rev. 
John Genest? D.N.B. says O’Beirne col- 
laborated with Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, in translating and adapting two 
other dramas from the French; but they met 
with no success. Is information about the 
plays or the MSS. available? 


T. W. TWwEeEb. 


NWIN FAMILY.—I have in my posses- 
sion a needlework sampler done in 
1806 by Mary Ann Unwin. On it are re- 
corded the names and dates of birth of the 
ten children of Samuel and Martha Unwin 
as follows: 








Sarah Unwin, b. 10 October, 1775. 
Martha Unwin, b. 7 October, 1777. 
Esther Unwin, d. aged one month, 1779, 
Betty Unwin, b. 14 February, 1782. 
Samuel Unwin, b. 20 November, 1784, 
Esther Unwin, b. 24 January, 1788. 

John Unwin, b. 9 May, 1791. 

Robert Unwin, b. 20 December, 1792, 

Mary Ann Unwin, b. 10 December, 1796, 

James Unwin, b. 22 March, 1799, 

The sampler was formerly in the posse. 
sion of my paternal grandmother (née Betsy 
Ann Hebron, 1854-1932), who always spoke 
of it as a ‘family heirloom.’ She was the 
daughter of William Hebron (1828-1895) 
and Hannah Harker (1830-1885), both of 
Yorkshire Quaker stock. Hannah Harker 
was daughter of Ephraim Harker (1798. 
1874) and Ann Peirson. William Hebron, 
who was born at Appleton, near Richmond, 
was son of John Hebron, and I feel that his 


mother was probably Mary Ann Unwin} 


although I have been unable to find any 
proof. This is the only way in which the 
Unwins can be fitted in to my ancestry 
unless, possibly, Mary Ann Unwin died 
young and the sampler was preserved by one 
of her elder sisters, who may have been the 
mother of Ephraim Harker or his wife. | 
wonder if any reader of Notes and Queries 
can throw some light on the matter and 
furnish particulars of the Unwins’ marriages 
and children? 


D. G. WILLIAMSON. 


ATSON—FLOAT—WATERHOUSE- 

I should be grateful for help in tracing 

portraits or photographs of Henry Watson 

(1802-1894) and Charlotte his wife (1812 

1892), which I need as illustrations for a 

book on their early South Australian ¢ 
periences. 

Brief biographical details are as follows: 
Henry Watson was the son of William Wat- 
son, M.R.C.S., and Martha Waterhouse, 
Quakers of Liverpool. His uncle was 
Nicholas Waterhouse of Liverpool, founder 
of the mercantile firm of that name. In the 
1830’s the Watsons moved to Chichester, 
Sussex, where Henry Watson was a chemist. 
In about 1836 he married Charlotte Float 
of Selsey. The family left for South Aus 
tralia in 1838. 

LAWRENCE DarTON. 

Burford, Oxon. 
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BEN JONSON.—In his history of The 
Savage Club, Mr. Aaron Watson tells 
a curious story about the grave of Ben 
Jonson in Westminster Abbey. He says that 


it was opened in the time of Dr. Buckland 


(Dean: 1845-56), and the body was found 
upright. Some one carried off the head to 
which the red hair of the poet still adhered, 
and only returned it on the intervention of 
Edward Draper, one of the founders of the 
Club, who threatened to make public the 
rifling of the grave. What other authority is 
there for the story? 
A. © E. 


TOMBSTONE AT HESKET CHURCH, 
CUMBERLAND.—A mural Latin in- 
scription to the memory of Bernard Kirk- 
bride, Esq., of Howe and Ellerton, who died 
in 1677, is preceded by the initials M.P.Q.S. 
I shall be glad to know what is the recog- 
nized reading of these initials. Similar in- 
scriptions preceded by the well-known Latin 
tag S.P.Q.R. are not uncommon on English 
tombs in the 17th and 18th centuries, but I 
have not come across M.P.Q.S. before, and 
I cannot find any recognized Latin quota- 
tion that corresponds to these initials. 


A. J. H. 


WILLIAM POPPLE (1701-1764, drama- 

tist)—In 1745 was appointed governor 
of Bermuda. As such, did he live in Ber- 
muda or in London? One gathers from 
D.N.B. that he never left England. 


T. BOTOLPH - WITHOUT - ALDERS - 
GATE: MEMORIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
—In 1830 or 1831, Nathaniel Gilbert Scott, 
4 younger brother of Sir George Gilbert 
Scott, died in Charterhouse Square, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate. In 1841 a memorial was erected 
to his memory, bearing an inscription that 
Sir George’s father had given him some 
years earlier. During a vain search for this 
memorial I find that the history of the 
churchyard is a tangled tale. In the London 
Gazette of 30 November, 1858, the Church- 
wardens gave notice that they intended to 
Plant, pave, or cover over the churchyard; 
and that persons concerned might remove 
memorials or human remains. However, 
according to Sir John Staples (see below), 
No steps were taken to improve the church- 
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yard until 1880, when it was opened as a 
public garden. Was any list compiled of the 
inscriptions before the lay-out of this 
churchyard was tampered with? 
REFERENCES : 

London Gazette, 30 November, 
p. 5268. 

Personal and Professional Recollections, 
by the late Sir George Gilbert Scott (1879). 

Notes on St. Botolph-Without-Aldersgate, 
by Sir John Staples, F.S.A. (1881). 

St. Botolph-Without-Aldersgate: its Church 
and Parish Records, by Revd. Thomas Selby 
Henney (illus., 1895). 

Churchyard Inscriptions of the City 0) 
London, by Percy C. Rushen (1910). 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


1858, 


* HITSUN.”—The “Saturday Reflec- 

tion,” entitled, “Dreams and Wishes,” 
in the issue of the Evening News of 15 May, 
will have been widely read and will have 
evoked such general pleasure and interest 
that I hesitate to call in question any state- 
ment therein contained. But was the author 
correct in writing that “ Whitsun is simply 
White Sunday ”? 

Was he even correct in writing that “in 
the early Church the newly baptized,” who 
then of course were mainly adults, “ wore 
white from Easter to Pentecost” and that 
“the last of the Sundays,” i.e. the last Sun- 
day in that period of seven weeks and a 
day, “was called Dominica in Albis: that is 
to say the Sunday in white ”? 

The former statement would seem to be 
dependent for its accuracy upon the accu- 
racy of the latter. If the latter be inaccurate, 
then likewise also the former. 

As to the latter: The fact is, according to 
my belief, that in the early church those to 
be baptized were clad in white or at least 
wore a white veil for the purpose and were 
baptized on Easter Eve, the service lasting 
throughout the night; and that they con- 
tinued to be so clad or to wear such veil 
until the Sunday following Easter Sunday, 
and until that Sunday only, and that it was 
such latter Sunday (and not the Sunday of 
Pentecost) which obtained the description, 
“ Dominica in Albis.” 

I find myself borne out in this by The 
Roman Missal, compiled by Dom F. 
Cabrol, O.S.B., third edition (Tours: A. 
Mame & Sons), 1921, wherein we read at 
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page 482, under the heading, “ Octave of 
Easter,” as follows: ‘‘ This Octave, which is 
unique in character, is entirely consecrated to 
the neophytes. The week was for them a 
kind of retreat or feast; and they kept their 
white baptismal robes which were not laid 
aside until the following Sunday (Jn Albis 
Deponendis)....” Again, at page 504, 
under the heading, “Low Sunday: The 
Octave Day of Easter,” we read: “ This 
Sunday is called . . . In Albis Deponendis 
(see Monday in Easter Week, p. 482).” 

The position thus seems perfectly clear. 
The “ White Sunday ” was the Sunday fol- 
lowing Easter Sunday and was not the Sun- 
day of Pentecost; and, consequently, “* Whit- 
sun” or “ Whitsun Day” was not, as the 
author of the Reflection thought, “‘ White 
Sunday.” 

What then is the origin of the word 
“ Whitsun”’? It is ready to our hand. For 
I have always understood that— in the view 
of those best trained in the fascinating study 
of Philology: the science of tracing the de- 
velopment of words and languages—the 
origin of the word is quite simple. 

It is the same word as its German cousin 
“ Pfingsten,’ and both are but later Ger- 
manic phonetic developments of the Ger- 
manically borrowed Greek word “ Pente- 
costa”’ itself. 

True—let me add—that people speak of 
“Whit Monday”; but that only came into 
existence because they spoke of “‘ Whit Sun- 
day.” But has any one ever been known to 
speak of “ Whit-tide”? It is invariably 
known as “ Whitsun-tide ”; and this of itself 
—apart from all else—should, I think, have 
put the author of the Reflection on his guard. 

The matter is one of such general interest 
that I feel assured that, in writing as I now 
have written, I shall not have offended the 
religious susceptibilities of any of my 
readers. 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITu. 


“"QJEEDLES AND PINS.”—In R. D. 

Blackmore’s Cripps the Carrier (1878), 
ch. liii., “Cripps was sadly singing that ex- 
quisite elegiac: 


Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries, his trouble begins! ” 


Where did Blackmore find this? 
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HAGANAH AND IRGUN ZVAI LEUM, 
—What is the meaning and etymology 
of these two names? EW 


D G. ROSSETTI.—In his “ English Men 
* of Letters” volume, A. C. Benson 
said that Rossetti, after copying out the 
poems from the MSS. in the book recovered 
from his wife’s coffin, himself destroyed the 
book. I do not remember that either W. M. 
Rossetti or Hall Caine says what became of 
the book. Is there confirmation of Benson's 
statement? : 


APITAL PUNISHMENT. — Whenever 
this matter comes up for discussion, 
two statements are sure to be made: 

1. That at one time there was a large 
number—anything between 150 and 200—0f 
offences for which the prescribed punishment 
was death. 

2. That in the 18th century, if not later, 
children were hanged. 

1. Is not the number considerably exag- 
gerated? Where is an enumeration of the 
offences, naming each one, to be found? 

2. What was the age of the youngest 
known victim of the executioner? 

I found a case of a boy of thirteen exe- 
cuted in 1834 for stabbing another boy. 
This is the youngest I have discovered. 


Wo. KENT. 


(G£ORGE BORROW ON _ ENGLISH 
GYPSIES.—George Borrow, writing in 
1841, said of the English gypsies: “It is 
probable that ere the conclusion of th 
present century they will have entirely dis 
appeared.” At that date, he estimated their 
number as “ considerably under ten thov- 
sand.” Fifteen years ago, when I lived in 
the New Forest, they had certainly not dis 
appeared. What is the position to-day? 
P. D. M. 


IPLING: FROM SEA TO SEA.—Can 


any of your readers tell me where | 


may find some of Kipling’s original From 
Sea to Sea letters, which he wrote to The 
Pioneer of Allahabad, India, in 1889-90? 
The Huntington Library has letters I to 
XVI, but the remaining numbers, XVII to 
XXXIX, are the ones I need. 

ISRAEL KAPLAN. 
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FRANCES TERESA STUART (1647- 
1702) (cxciii. 194, 239, 284).—As the 
“Scots Peerage” is not always accurate in 
its data, the following extract from ‘The 
Scottish Nation’ may be of interest to your 
readers: 

“The Hon. Walter Stuart, the third son 
of the first lord (Blantyre), and a doctor 
of medicine, was the father of the cele- 
brated court beauty, Frances Teresa 
Stuart, who became the Duchess of 
Richmond, and another daughter named 
Sophia, married to the Hon. Henry 
Bulkeley, master of the household to 
Charles the Second and also to his brother 
James, fourth son of Thomas, first 
Viscount Bulkeley. 

“Of the eldest daughter, the ‘la Belle 
Stuart,’ of Grammont’s Memoires, King 
Charles the Second was supposed to have 
been desperately enamoured, and that he 
might be at liberty to marry her, he is 
said to have entertained the design of 
getting divorced from his queen. This 
scheme, however, was to his great indig- 
nation rendered abortive, by Miss Stuart’s 
privately marrying Charles, fourth Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox, a match which 
is thought to have been promoted by Lord 
Clarendon, to prevent the king carrying 
his intention into effect. The marriage was 
publicly declared in 1667, and Lord 
Clarendon had to leave the country. 

“Out of compliment to her, Charles 
ordered her figure to be perpetuated as 
Britannia on our copper coins. 

“The youngest daughter, Sophia, was 
the mother of Anne, wife of James, Duke 
of Berwick, natural son of King James 


” 
the Second.” James SETON-ANDERSON. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 1734- 

_ 1832 (cxciii. 237)—Apart from my 
additions in brackets, what follows comes 
from “A Biographical Index to the present 
House of Commons” by Joshua Wilson, 
M.A., corrected to Feb., 1808. 

An account of Mr. John Stewart’s election 
for Arundel, 13 May, 1771, will be found 
i “The Tompkins Diary,” extracts from 
Which have been published in Sussex 
Archaeological Collections, Vol. LXXI. 
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David Clephane succeeded Mr. Adam. 
Knight of the shire for Kincardine, on 
making his election for the latter county. 
Brig. general Clephane, who is also lieutenant 
colonel of the 2d regiment of foot, formerly 
represented Kinross. 

James Craig was returned in opposition 
to the Donegal interest, in the place of Lord 
Spencer Stanley Chichester 28 April 1807, 
Mr. May, brother-in-law to the Marquis of 
D. had a contest for it with him both then 
and at the last general election, on both 
occasions the numbers were nearly equal. 
The gentleman has usually voted with the 
minority. A petition has been presented 
against his return. 

J. Ramsay Cuthbert came in at the last 
general election, and now sits for the first 
time in parliament. This gentleman, we 
understand, has resided many years in the 
East Indies. Town residence: Berkeley 
square, late Queen-street, May-fair. 

Joseph Hunt now sits for the first time in 
parliament. He was at the head of the poll 
at the last general election. Town house: 
South Audley-street. 

Josias Jackson is a planter, and possesses 
considerable property in the island of St. 
Vincent’s. He distinquished himself during 
the Caribb war, on which occasion he dis- 
played much personal gallantry. On his 
return from the West Indies he purchased a 
beautiful little villa in the immediate vicinity 
of the town which he now represents, and 
having obtained the command of the volun- 
teers [Southampton Fuzileers. Lt. Col. 
Comm. 1 Sept., 1803], soon acquired a con- 
siderable influence, partly in consequence of 
this circumstance, and partly from his 
hospitable style of living. At the general 
election in 1806, he polled only 208 votes, as 
he had arrived but a few days before from 
St. Vincent’s. Country seat: Belle Vue, nr. 
Southampton. 

John Kingston is an eminent wine mer- 
chant. Took part in establishing a colony 
at Sierra Leone, of which he became a 
director. He was first chosen for this 
borough soon after the general election in 
1802. Country seat: Oak Hill, nr. Barnet, 
Herts. Town house:  Stratford-place, 
Oxford-street. 

George Longman has been returned a 
second time for Maidstone, after a very 
severe contest with Sir Wm. Geary. 

Russel Manners is the son of the late 
General Russel Manners, and was supposed 
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to have been brought in, partly under the 
auspices of his cousin Sir William. The late 
member for Grantham is himself a sports- 
man, and Mrs. R. a celebrated beauty. 

George Galway Mills married a lady of 
considerable fortune, and has estates in the 
West Indies. He possesses a great facility 
in the European languages and in conse- 
quence of his knowledge of German and 
French, was once thought of as a proper 
person to accompany the Marquis of 
Douglas to Russia, in the character of 
secretary. He was arrested and detained for 
some time in the King’s Bench, by writs 
issued on the part of certain of his creditors, 
who had not proved their debts in a court 
of justice. Having been elected a burgess for 
St. Michael’s, while in this predicament, he 
addressed the right hon. Charles Abbot on 
the subject soon after the opening of the 
session, and was immediately restored to his 
liberty. 

The Hon. James O’Callaghan, born in 
1777, is the second son of the late Earl of 
Lismore, by Miss F. Ponsonby, niece of 
Wm. Earl of Bedborough. [Burke’s Peerage 
for 1833 gives lieut-general Sir Robert Wil- 
liam O’Callaghan, K.C.B., born in October 
1777 as the second son.] Lt.-Col. O’Cal- 
laghan was first returned for this borough in 
1806, after a struggle with Messrs. Miles and 
Nichols, at the conclusion of which he and 
his present colleague were declared duly 
elected, and afterwards confirmed by a 
committee. Country seat: Heighinton, 
County of Durham. 

William Odell formerly sat for the same 
shire in the Irish as well as in all the Imperial 
parliaments, and voted in favour of the 
Union. He has held a commission in the 
militia during many years, and became the 
colonel of the Limerick in 1793. Country 
seat: The Grove, Rathneale, county of 
Limerick. 

Henry Smith now sits for the second time 
in parliament. This gentleman, who is a 
practitioner of the law, possesses the reputa- 
tion of considerable abilities. ... Mr. Smith, 
we believe, is clerk to one of the great city 
companies, and solicitor to the Hon. East 
India Company. Office: Draper’s Hall. 

Matthew White, who is said to be a native 
of America, was formerly engaged in trade 
as an East India agent. He polled 104 votes 
on the interest of the Chittys of Deal, in 
1802, and was returned. In 1806 he had only 
69, and failed, as in 1807, in the contest. 
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(He lost his seat in the election in 1818] 
J. W. [Thomas William] Plummer sat fo; 
Yarmouth in Hampshire during the shor 
parliament. He is a West India Merchant 
being a partner in the house of Plummer 
Bartram and Plummer. [He was a candidate 
for Hythe 7th May, 1807, and also 7th Oct, 
1812, and was unsuccessful in both elections] 


A. H. W. Fynmore, 


b pont DEA AWDRY (cxciii. 283)—He 
was b. 8 July 1801; bapt. Felstead 
6 Aug. 1801. He m. Trichinopoly 28 July 
1830, Margaret, 2nd dau. of Claud Currie, 
garrison surgeon at that station. She d. 
Douglas, I. of Man, 19 Nov. 1855. He 4. 
19 Feb. 1844, at Comalpand (?), on his way 
from Hyderabad to Madras. (See Alumni 
Carthusiani.) V.H 


Burke’s Landed Gentry (1915), p. 62, 
gives John Dea Awdry, Major in the Madras 
Service, as Ist son of Rev. Jeremiah A, 
Vicar of Felsted, Essex, who was son of 
John Awdry, of Notton, Wilts. He died 
leaving one son (since dec.) and one 
daughter, who m. Rev. J. H. Gray and left 


issue. C. Roy HupLeston. 


BLUETI, W. J. G. (cxciii. 215).—He 

received his university education at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, matriculating there 
on 21 April, 1853, aged 18, took his B.A. in 
1859 and M.A. in 1860. On emigrating to 
New Zealand he first settled in Canterbury, 
later acquiring an extensive property at 
Leeston, some thirty miles from Christ 
church. He was closely identified with the 
farming world and a_ noted bloodstock 
breeder and was the founder of the New 
Zealand Herd Book. In local and national 
matters he was also prominent, representing 
Coleridge, Rakaia and Selwyn in addition 
to being a member of local boards of 


administration. S.D.N. 
A WOMAN WITH A MALE CHRIS 
TIAN NAME (cxciii. 216).—In 1325 the 
third daughter of Richard Emeldon, of 
Jesmond, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, was 
christened James, the Latin form of which 
name, for a woman, is Jacoba. Proof of her 
age was taken on 16 Feb., 1339/40, when tt 
was deposed that she was baptised at the 
church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle. One of 
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the witnesses said that he remembered the 
gecasion because it seemed to him wonder- 
ful that a girl should be called by a boy’s 
name. (Cal. Ing. p.m. vol. VIII, no. 282.) 
Her first husband was Sir Alan Clavering, 
and in 1357 there is mention of him and 
James his wife. (Dodsworth MSS. vol. xxxii, 
fol. 106.) Her second husband was Sir John 
Stryvelyn (Stirling). She was his second 
wife, and his first wife also had a curious 
name—she was Barnada, daughter of Sir 
Adam Swinburne. The name of James for 
a woman seems so unlikely that James 
Emeldon, afterwards successively Clavering 
and Stirling, is often called Jane by local 
historians, but the statement of the witness 
at the proof of age, and also the fact that 
the name is rendered in Latin as Jacoba, 
show that she was christened James. 

(“A History of Northumberland,” pub- 
lished by the Northumberland County 
History Committee, vol. XIII, p. 327. 
“Archaeologia Aeliana,” published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 3rd series, vol. I, p. 95, et seq.) 

M. H. Dopps. 


As the second name a surname is so often 
used that Sidney may well have been that. 
Asa matter of fact, however, I have myself 
known Sidney, Leslie, or Lesley, Evelyn, all 
used as first names both for male and 
females. Is not the reason that these were 
names which, for some reason, it was 
desirable to retain? Flowers seem to have 
been accepted only for females, but precious 
stones used for either sex, and it is difficult 
to see why Jasper seems to have acquired a 
specifically male association and Coral a 


female. 
E. M. Fox. 


At Evinston Church, Leicester, there is a 
window and memorial to Henry Anne 
Fowkes, daughter of Sir Thomas Fowkes, 
Loseby Hall, Leics. Also I believe the Dean 
of Asaph, the Very Rev. C. B. Clough, 
married in 1817 Margaret Sidney, daughter 
of E. Jones, Vepre Hall, Flintshire. 

ArTHUR De LA PoER ROWBOTHEM. 


Your correspondent, Mr. M. W. Brock- 
Well, gives us an illustration of this from one 
of the divers lines of Head in Co. Berks., 
namely Richard as the wife of John Head 
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of Ashbury, so given in his Will proved in 
Arch. Berks. “ L.221.” 

Curiously enough, I can give an illustra- 
tion from another of those divers lines. 
John Hedd or Head of Winterborne in the 
Parish of Chieveley—the second son of 
Richard Hede or Head of Winterborne 
(Will dated 25 May, 1530, and proved in 
Arch. Berks. in the same year: the earliest 
extant will of any Head in the County) and 
of Annes, i.e. Agnes, née ——, his wife—in 
his own will, dated 2 Sept., 1559, and proved 
15 Dec., 1559, gives the Christian name of 
his wife as Julian. (There is no reason to 
suppose for a moment that this was an 
abbreviation for Juliana.) 

An account of the descendants of this 
John Head and Julian his wife, from my 
pen, is to appear in the near future in the 
Berks. Archaeological Journal. 

I should be grateful to your correspondent 
if he could furnish me with the date of the 
Will of the above John Head of Ashbury as 
also the date of its probate; or, if he could 
give me in addition an abstract thereof. I 
should be infinitely obliged, for, at present, 
I find myself possessed of insufficient 
material to draw up the pedigree of the 
Heads of the Ashbury line. 

Since writing the above, I have come 
across another illustration whilst reading 
“The Life and Letters of Sir Lewis Dyve 
1599-1669,” by H. G. Tibbutt, published by 
the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society . 
in the present year. He was the elder son 
of John Dyve (who in 1603 became Sir John 
Dyve) by the latter’s second wife. The first 
wife, by whom John Dyve had had no issue, 
was Douglas, née Denny (ob. 1598 and 
buried at Bromham, Co. Bedford). See 
pages 1 and 150. 

At first sight, page 145 of this work might 
seem to provide and, indeed, if correctly 
printed, does provide, another illustration. 
For, in quoting from the brass plate on the 
tomb of Sir Lewis Dyve in the chancel of 
the Church of Combehay, Mr. Tibbutt gives 
as follows (so far as is here material): “‘ Here 
lyeth the body of Sir Lewis Dyve of Brom- 
ham in the country ” (sic) “ of Bedford, knt. 
... The said Sir Lewis took to wife 
Howard” (sic) “daughter of Sir John 
Strangeways, of Melbury-Sampford in the 
county of Dorset, Knt. . . .” In the pedigree 
given on p. 150, however, his said wife’s 
Christian name is given, not as “ Howard” 
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but, as “ Howarda,” as likewise at p. 8, 
where Mr. Tibbutt gives the date of the 
marriage as 1624. It would thus seem as if 
“Howard” on p. 145 is a misprint. The 
matter could easily be verified, if thought 
necessary. 

L. G. H. Horton-SmItu. 


The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


In the south of the United States Billy 
(Billie) and Tommy (Tommie) are quite 
common as names of women. A young 
woman from the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan recently advised me that she had been 
named Juan (not Juana) by her father in 
the belief that it was an exotic name for a 
woman. Snorri and Edda are twin sisters, 
daughters of a Minnesota Swede whose 
hobby is Scandinavian antiquities. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 
Western Michigan College Library. 


“'NJOBODY’S CLUB ” (cxciii. 307). From 

Dr. F. A. Iremonger’s ‘ William 
Temple: his Life and Letters’ I learn that 
the club was founded by William Stevens 
(1732-1807), that it was composed largely 
of clergy and lawyers, that it took its name 
from the founder’s pseudonym, and that 
after his death ‘ Nobody’s Club’ became the 
club of ‘ Nobody’s Friends. —Ep. 


RONZE COIN AND STAMP DE- 
SIGNERS (cxciii. 261). — In my 
recollection, adverse comments on_ the 
omission of ship and lighthouse from our 
bronze coinage were general. After fifty 
years, it is difficult to refer Mr. Haden to 
the organs of the Press in which they 
appeared, but he might with advantage 
study the files of the Daily Telegraph, the 
Morning Post, the Globe and the Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

As regards his further query about 
criticisms on the choice of designers of the 
Edward VII coins and stamps, there was 
much behind them which was not known 
to the general public. For many years past, 
British artists had contrasted, with some 
bitterness, the government neglect of the 
fine arts with the encouragement given 
Officially to them in France. But their 
claims were moderate; they did not demand 
that modern pictures and sculpture should 
be bought with State funds, but they did 
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maintain that, when commissions for ney 
medals, coins, or stamps were to be give, 
they should at least be awarded after opm 
competition. 

Some artists went so far as to hold that 
as such issues were essentially British, oy 
government ought to follow the example of 
other countries in confining competition 
native artists, but that view was not taken 
universally. When, therefore, it leaked oy 
that the commission for the new coinag 
had been given to a gentleman whose ven 
existence was unknown even to Gilbert, the 
leading sculptor in England and a Roya 
Academician, it was, not unnaturally, 
assumed from his name that he was a 
foreigner. After it was elicited, with som 
difficulty, that Mr. de Saulles possessed 
English nationality and that he was an 
employé of the Mint, comment was stilled, 
but the matter rankled. 

The choice of Emil Fuchs as designer of 
the new stamps incensed artists to the last 
degree. Fuchs was an Austrian painter and 
sculptor, then living at Abbey Lodge, 
Regent’s Park. He was well known to his 
English colleagues, and was not disliked, but 
at the same time he was not regarded a 
being so much in the foremost ranks of 
designers as to merit his selection to the 
exclusion of British talent. But the commis 
sion had been given, and could not bk 
cancelled, even had the authorities wished 
to do so. 

J. D. AYLWARD. 


Books ON CAUSES OF DEATH OF 
THE ENGLISH KINGS (cxciii. 128, 
195).—In addition to Mr. Macleod Years 
ley’s “Le Roy est Mort!” attention shouli 
be drawn to Dr. James Rae’s “ The Deaths 
of the Kings of England ” (London: Sherratt 
& Hughes, 1913) and to the very interesting 
series of articles which appeared in 
British Medical Journal during 1910-1 
under the title “Some Royal Death-beds. 
There are many books and articles devoted 
to the medical history of individual 
monarchs, an outstanding example and 3 
model work of its kind being the late Si 
Raymond Crawfurd’s “The Last Days of 
Charles Il” (Oxford: Clarendon Pres, 


1909). 
W. J. BIsHoP. 


Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. 
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FUNCTIONAL CHANGE IN EARLY 
ENGLISH. By Donald Woodward Lee. 
(Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin. $2.50.) 

THs doctoral dissertation from Columbia 

University is a conscientious survey of 
an aspect of English which does not seem to 
have been treated before with such detail 
and historical emphasis. Functional change, 

‘the habit of changing grammatical func- 

tions of a word’ as distinct from change of 

meaning or the forming of new words with 
derivational affixes, is what Henry Sweet 
used to call the process of conversion. Mr. 

Lee has no difficulty in showing that 

modern English is set in this habit, deeply 

and perhaps excessively: nouns or adjectives 
become verbs, verbs serve as nouns, and so 
on, often in the most disturbing manner. 

One has only to look at an average set of 

newspaper headlines, or think of the old 

examination question, ‘write sentences to 
show for what parts of speech the word 
round will serve.’ With every user of English 
his own word-maker, it is hardly surprising 
that some unwanted and spurious coinage is 
tuned out. The borderline between usage 
and abusage is often ill-defined and the scene 
of skirmishing; the vigilantes of pure English 
always have their hands full, and the recent 
winding-up of the S.P.E. is an occasion for 
regret. It is difficult, as Mr. Lee observes, 
to repress a shudder or a protest on first 
meeting sentences like ‘these two lines 
obtact on the plane at these two points,’ or 
verbs like ‘to taxi,’ or nouns like ‘a defy’ 
or ‘a steal.” It may be unkind, but it is 
certainly an index of the interest Mr. Lee 
arouses in the subject, if we raise an eyebrow 
when we detect him in one place writing that 
these nouns were very thoroughly accli- 
mated in English.’ Yet from the startling 
novelty to the acceptable and natural usage, 
the process of assimilation is often amaz- 
ingly quick, and we may suppress some of 
the shudders when we are reminded, by 
means of a systematic study, how deeply 
rooted in English the habit of functional 
change is. 

The author limits his survey, firstly to the 
commonest functional changes, verb to or 
from noun and adjective to verb, secondly 
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to English before the seventeenth century. 
From Old English he collects a long list of 
pairs of nouns and verbs having homony- 
mous roots, many of which survived into 
Middle English and a few (answer, blossom, 
care, love, etc.) to modern times. In some 
instances an even more remote antiquity is 
feasible: the existence of cognates for both 
verb and noun in other Germanic dialects 
suggests there was a pattern for functional 
interchange already in the West Germanic 
period. At any rate, the inherent aptitude 
of pre-Conquest English for functional 
change is made clear. It is Mr. Lee’s main 
task to show how this aptitude not only sur- 
vived the Conquest but in the succeeding 
centuries expanded and extended itself to 
include the large new French and the lesser 
Scandinavian elements in Middle English. 
Once a loan-word was acclimatised, it had 
the same facilities for changing its gram- 
matical category as a native word. Mr. Lee’s 
collection and sifting of the available 
material century by century, from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth, are perhaps his 
most useful contributions for the linguistic 
specialist, though he has adopted a semantic 
classification (e.g. noun to verb, Type A, ‘in 
which the verb means to feel, experience, 
cause to feel or experience the emotion or 
sensation indicated by the noun’) which 
seems somewhat clumsy and involved. For 
raw material, here as in many another 
linguistic investigation, the Oxford Dic- 
tionary is the great provider; the author 
does well in fact to dedicate his book to the 
four great names, two happily still with us, 
associated with the O.E.D. There are diffi- 
culties, as Mr. Lee notes, in using O.E.D. 
quotations for his purpose. Nonce-usages 
are to be avoided; the date of first appear- 
ance of a word in writing can hardly ever be 
more than an approximate guide to its first 
appearance in speech; the documentation is 
not always apt for distinguishing functional 
change. The difficulties mostly yield to 
compromise, however, and do not affect the 
general reliability of the evidence presented, 
or the general conclusion reached. Presum- 
ably if the study were continued and 
widened to cover the last three and a half 
centuries it would show the same steady 
extension in the tendency to functional 
change as is made visible in the earlier 
centuries. The moral is obvious: so abun- 
dant and time-honoured a feature of English 
must be accepted as a natural characteristic. 
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THE STORY OF RICHMOND IN 
YORKSHIRE. By David Brooks. (Jame- 
son and Co., Dundas Press, Richmond.) 


HIS “Story of Richmond”—the authentic 
Richmond, mark, in Yorkshire, and not 

the mere Tudor usurper of its name in 
Surrey—is written by its Town Clerk, and is 
appropriately ushered into the world by a 
“Foreword” from its‘ Mayor. Certainly, 
however, the latter has done the book some- 
thing less than justice, when he speaks of it 
as having been written for children; any- 
thing less like a child’s book is not easily 
imaginable! On the contrary it is a serious 
and well-informed study of local history 
that the sternest of archaeologists need not 
hesitate to read. Richmond, indeed, is 
worthy of a monograph. Apart from its 
unrivalled pride of place—unless rivalled in 
England at Ludlow and (in smoky guise) at 
Durham—it exhibits monuments that range 
from one of the loftiest and most complex 
Norman keeps in the country, past the 
singularly graceful tower of a never-com- 
pleted priory of Franciscan Friars (the 
Dissolution arrested it), down to a humble 
old theatre of 1787, in which Kemble, Kean 
and Macready have acted, and that is, 
perhaps with the exception of Bristol’s 
Theatre Royal, “the oldest theatre of 
‘modern’ form left in England, perhaps in 
Europe.” Of all these Mr. Brooks writes 
pleasantly, and with knowledge. Of the 
historical aspects of the old borough (though 
nominally it did not possess a mayor till 
1688) he has also much to tell us, though 
notably these are concerned more with the 
fortunes of its great Earldom than with the 
fortunes of the little town itself. Of that not 
always very happy Earldom, since for many 
years it was held conjointly with the greater 
Duchy of Brittany, thus involving a delicate 
adjustment of two of ten conflicting loyalties to 
the respective Kings of England and France, 
he:recounts atlengththe many ups and downs. 
Richmond itself, as a little country town, has 
virtually in the larger sense no history: it 
never initiated a rebellion, as did Sampford 
Courtenay, in Devon, or underwent a siege. 
Of history in the narrower sense—of 
Tennyson’s “rustic cackle of your bourg” 
—the details are abundant and sometimes 
quaint. Thus we are told that “Earl John 
gave .. . a hundred pairs of shoes to the 
poor of Richmond, who were enjoined to 
pray for the repose of his immortal soul as 


they shuffled wearily over the cobbles,” jp 
a market-place that is still perhaps to the 
present day the widest cobbled area left jp 
England. Again we read that no member of 
a certain guild “is to shave John Robson til] 
he pays what he owes to Robert Shafto.” 
Also the place has still many privileges and 
peculiarities. No citizen of Richmond can 
legally be summoned to serve on a jury at 
York. On the other hand no Town Clerk to 
this day can validly be appointed, unless his 
appointment is sanctioned by the King 
Odder still is the provision by which the 
Town Seal is constituted by two separate 
parts, one of which is kept in the custody 
of the Town Clerk, and one in that of the 
Mayor. Only when these are fitted together 
can the Town Seal be affixed. Remarkable, 
again, is the record of the Grammar School, 
amongst whose pupils are numbered at least 
two archbishops (we are not given their 
names), curiously enough two sons of John 
Knox, and last, but to many persons not 
least, the author of “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
If Mr. Brooks does not always write after 
the fashion of the “ dry-as-dust ” school—f 
he is even guilty on one unguarded occasion 
of a quite atrocious pun—yet no one need 
think the worse of him for that. We notice, 
however, one rather curious slip; in one 
place, when speaking of the town wall, he 
alludes to “its one remaining fragment”; 
in another, “to the parts of it which remain.” 
This, however, is a very minor blemish ina 
quite delightful book. Finally, a word of 
mention is due to the numerous wood-culs, 
big and small, though a few of these seem 
unnecessarily dark. 
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